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This report presents the results of six weeks of rese&roh 

> 

In San Juan Puehlo^ New Hexloo, undertaken at the request of 
Project Head Start and the Office of Eoonoalc Opportonltj* 

Field research was conducted ddrlng all of September^ and 
portions of August and October. The report litself was prepared 
at the University of Chicago » during the last two weeks of 

i 

October, 1965* 

The purpose of the Investigation was to profile the aany =■ 

r * 

factors— historical, social and cultural— which Influence the x 
early learning process of San Juan Indian children, so as to 
derive Implications for the conduct of future Head Start 






.programs. 

Four basic types of data have been utilized. The first 
type Is contained In the initial two sections, and In the first : 
five figures. This represents my research of preceding years 
In San Juan and on San Juan. As much of the basic Information i 
as could realistically be summarized Is done so in the figures. ;! 
This has resulted In a report of manageable size without 
sacrificing comprehensiveness. 

The second type of data consists of tests and observations ; 
of 50 Indian children of all ages. This forms the basis, for 
the discussion of cultural factors in the learning process.. The. 
Bender Gestalt Reproductions and the Goodenoug^i Draw-a«Man test 
were administered. Only the latter have been scored, and the 
results are appended. 

The third type of data consists of detailed Information 

* ' • * ’ 

gathered speoifloally on the families of Read Start-age children* 
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This information is presented sep€ffateljr* The fourth oonsists 
of interriews, and these represent the needs and irishes of the 
people of San Juan, with regaz’d to Projeot ncad Start. 

The current situation of the Indian reservations in the 
state of New Mexico is presented from two points of view— the 
statistical and the cultural— *by Headers (1963) and Smith (1965) 

f 

respeotlTely. I have tried to combine the two approaohea in 
this detailed look at a sinsle community. It has also been 
my attempt to proTide the necessary cultural background which 
wculd render meaningful later eyaluations of Project H«»d Start 
whi<di are based entirely an standardized tests and ^ttestteaaalreo. 
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SAN JUAN? PAST AND PRESENT 

A. ■ 

. San Juan Pueblo is located in north-central New Mexico 
on the east bank of the Bio Grande, near its confluence with 
the Chama Hiver. The term •’Pueblo** was used by l6th century 
Spanish explorers in the area to distinguish the sedentary 
Indians from the then-nomadic Apaches and Nava j os* There are 
19 Pueblos in New Mexico with five different languages spoken 
among them. The people of San Juan speak Tewa, as do the resi- 
dents of five other Pueblos, all located to the BOuth of San Juan 
San Juan has had a colorful past, and it has occupied a 
significant place in early southwestern history* Because of 
its location near the head of the fertile EspaBbla Valley, it 
was visited by every major Spanish expedition sent up from 
Mexico during the l6th century, beginning with a party of ■ 

i 

Coronado •s men in 1541. Pour villages were reported in the 
area at this time (Winship l896s5H)* Iii 1598» Don Juan de 

i 

dnate established a colony on the west bank of the Rio Grande,'; 

} 

' I 

directly across the river from present-day San Juan* At this i 
time the Indians were living on both sides of the Rio Grande, < 
but with Onate»s arrival those on the west side of the river 
joined the people in the area they occupy today. Onate named 
the community San Juan de los Caballeros * **San Juan of the 
Gentlemen**, for the Indians alledged generosity in giving up 
their habitations and sharing their resources with the Spaniards 
(Twitchell 1911 1315 )* Onate named his colony San Gabriel, 
and it served as the capitol of the Province of New Mexico 



1 




until 1605, when Santa Pe was founded (Twitohell 1911*333) • 

During the l?th century more Spanish settlers came into 
the Rio Grande Valley, and more friars joined those who had 
come with OSate to Christianize the Indians ^ Small deposits 
of gold, silver, and turquoise were found in the mountains 
around Santa Pe, and Pueblo Indians were forced to work in the 
mines. The practice of witchcraft was the usual charge by which 
the Spaniards justified the extraction of forced labor from the 
Indians. Serious and sustained attempts were also made to 
destroy native religious practices during the first eight decades 
of the century. By I68O the situation had apparently grown 
intolerable and the Pueblos revolted and drove all the Spaniards 
into Mexico. Their independence was to be short-lived, for no 
sooner had they thrown off the yoke of Spanish oppression than 
they started quarreling among themselves again. The Sj^iards 
returned in I692 and stayed. The leader of this successful ■ 

I i _ 

but short-lived revolt was a medicine man from San Juan named r ^ 
Po pe (Hackett 1942ixxii). 

With the restoration of military rule over the area, 

Spanish settlers returned in larger numbers, and since the 
early 18th century San Juan has been bordered on three sides , 
by Spanish-speaking settlements. Seventeen families were 
reported as living in one of these settlements, Chamlta, by 
1744 (Twitchell 1911*317* fn.323)« In ^1®® there were four 
communities within two miles of San Juan. Because of the 
Pueblo *s location, and because it has always been the largest 
of the five communities in the area, it became the Catholic 
parish center, and there has been a priest' in residence almost 



oontinuously 'since 1726 (Adams and ChATez 195^*23^) • ^or the ; 
same reasons > San Juan has long heen a trade center for the 
area; a general store has heen in Operation there since 1863f . 
and there was a railroad depot there until 1939 » when the line 
was discontinued. The post office for four of the communities 
is still 3.ocated there. 



S 



The people of San Juan hare long heen surrounded by 
ipanish-Americans, and have worked out a relatively harmonious 

system of relationships with them. They control and maintain 

« 

a system of irrigation canals in common, they trade, with one 

another, and the Indians work for Spanish-American fanaers and 

• ■ - - 

lease their grazing lands to Spanish-American stockmen. They 
share Catholicism as well, hut the Indians have never given f 



up their native beliefs and practices; they see no conflict : 

in combining the two religions. . . 

. ‘ T ' - 

There were few Anglos (non-Spanish white Americans^ in 

I - 

• • **■#-*. 

the area until the various depression-relief programs of the : 

* 

1930* s. The role of the Bureau of Indian Affairs was slghi- < 



fioant in differentiating San Juan from its Spanish-speaking 1 

1 ' 

nei^bors, due primarily to separate educational, health, and 
other special services for the Indians, but the fundamental 
pattern of Spanish-Indlan relationships was not altered. With 
the outbreak of World War II, the long- enduring. ties between 
Span! sh-Ameri cans and Indians were altered. The Los Alamos 
Scientific Laboratory was established in 19^3 > after 19^5 



both groups were employed there in large numbers as day laborers 



and housemaids. New roads were built in the area, old ones were 
paved, and the rapid influx of tourists began. Spanish-American 



and Indian suddenly found themselves in competition for the 
same jobs, and for the same tourist dollar. The economy- of 
the area shifted very, quiclcly from an emphasis on subsistence 
agriculture and barter to cash. With the new roads and faster 
means of transportation, Espanola, five miles south, replaced 

San Juan as a local trade center. 

In spite of the existence of conditions apparently conducive 

to change and assimilation, San Juan has remained distinctly 
Indian. The Spaniards have always resented the special services 
provided the Indians by the federal government, particularly - 
the fact that they are permitted to keep their land and water 
ri^ts, although they have come to utilize these less and less. 
The Indians resent the fact that the Spaniards have already 
taken much prime San Juan farmland, and they feel that unless 
a measure of social distance is maintained, the Spanlsh- 
Amerlcans will find a way to take more. There had been whole- 
sale encroachments made on Indian land in New Mexico, until 
th® passag® of "th® Pueblo l«ands Act in 1924* ■ Th® Indians 
farther resent th® fact that the Spanish-Ameriesjjs have often 
paid meagerly and begrudgingly for their us® of Indian farm 

and grazing land, and Indian labor. 

Conseqaently, there had been, until reoent decades, rela- 

tlvely little intermarriage between San Juan Indians and local 
Spanlsh-Americans. When Intermarriage occurred in the past, 
the couple was usually obliged to reside away from the Pueblo. 
Much racial mixture is apparent in San Juan today, but most of 
it is the result of premarital relations between generations, 
of Spemlsh males and San Juan women. There is still an. 




ideologloal gulf between the two groups which even adherence 
to a common religiont Catholicismf has never served to bridge* 



B. 

San Juan Pueblo today is still an important crossroads for 
the immediate area* Three inter-state highways converge nearby; 

San Juan is located on Highway 6^, and the link connecting it 
to the other two runs along the west side of the Pueblo itself 
(see map}* The community is located at an elevation of about 
5600 feet, and the area has an annual precipitation of less than 
ten inches per year (Headers 19 ^ 5 * 3 ) • Grande and Chama . 

are about a mile to the west, and beyond a mile on either slde^ 

1 

of these rivers the land is barren* Two mountain rsuiges, both 
southern extensions of the Eockies, arise gradually on either 
side of the valley* 

The Pueblo owns a total of acres of land, the lowest 

per capita acreage of all the Pueblos in New Hexico* It represents 
the original grant made to the Pueblo by the King of ^pain during 
the l?th century, and recognized by the^ later Mexican and 
American governments* 2,000 acres are classed as irrigable 
farmland, and 1,200 have beep irrigated at some time in the past* 
The rest is range and non-commercial forest land* Only 128 
acres were farmed in 1962, according to figures provided by the* 
Bureau of Indian Affairs* The range land, on the other hand, 
has too low a carrying capacity to permit large-scale stock raising 



The decline in agriculture, coupled Hith an absence of 
local economic opportunities, has resulted in a pattern of 
large-scale osigration -from San Juan since the 1930*s. Figure 1 
summarizes this situation for San Juan, in comparison to 
the other 15 Pueblos which are located along the Eio Grande 

and its tributaries. As of April 1, 19^0, 39^ ot all the people 

% 

listed on the San Juan tribal rolls resided off the reservation^ 
while the average for the l6 Pueblos as a group is only 21^. 

The economic situation for those living in 3an Juan today - 

't- , * ^ * 

is rather tragic in its simplicity, for there are really only 

two local industries of significances, tourism and commuting • 

wage-work at the nearby atomic research center of Los Alamos. < j 

Los Alamos has been the major provider of local economic 
opportunities since the end of World War II. In 19^3 *■ 

Juan residents were employed there, and these comprised i 
approximately 20^ of the total labor force for San Juan. On 
the other hand, their earnings of approximately $125,000 re- 
presents at least one-third of the total annual personal income 
for the Pueblo (Ortiz 1963b). Figure 2 summarizes some of the 
more important facts about this segment of San Juan*s economy. 









with comparisons made to the four other Tewa Pueblos which have 
commuting populations. The figures have remained constant for 
San Juan since the survey was conducted in 1963« 

Figure 3 presents the employment distribution of the commuters 
within Los Alamos. Those employed by the Atomic Energy Commission 
(AHc) a3?e all security guards, while those employed by Zia 
Company, the private maintenance contractor, are all janitors 
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and house painters. The fourteen employed by the Los A^os 
Soientifio Laboratory do somewhat more responsible work, but none 
earn more than the union wages paid the house painters. The 
six listed as ••other** all work for private business concerns 
In the oity*s retail center. The largest group, the maids, 
each earn one dollar perhhour working In private homes. None 
are scientists, and none occupy the top-level technical positions 
but they are envied by most other San Juan residents for being 
able to work full-time. 

Approximately 25 other Pueblo wage-earners, all craftsmen, • 
are dependent on tourism for all or part of their Income; 
consequently they make very little during the winter months. 

Only three silversmiths are employed the year-round in trading 
posts in Santa Pe. The vast ^-jorlty of San Juan wage-earners 
are too. poorly educated to qualify for more than seasonal ; 

construction, agricultural or domestic service employment. i 

State Employment Service estimates of recurrent unemployment . 
run as high as Z0% for the winter months* Surprisingly enough t 
very few San Juan families are on relief; In 1962, there were 
39 persons, less than 5^ of the total population. In the 
county as a whole the figure was 2,998, or 11.9^ of the total 
population in June, 196^. 

There are, however, two potential areas for future economic 
development. The first is tourism in connection with the site 
of the original Spanish capltol, which was established by Onate 
in 1598 . It was partially excavated by the University of New ; 
Mexico during three recent summers. The resulting publicity 

1 






has caused a ^apid Influx of tourists into the area 9 hut the 

\ 

absence of leadership and the lack of capital has prevented the 
development of the site. According to Mr. Charles Minton, 
Executive Director of tha New Mexico Commission on Indian 
Affairs, the site has such economic potential that if properly 
developed and advertised, it could be the most important single 
tourist attraction located on any Indian reservation in the state. 



It could provide tribal revenue, jobs for several persons. 
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The second possibility is agriculture. San Juan has un- 
oontested ri^ts to the waters of both the Bio Grande and Chama, 
and it is in fact the on3.y Pueblo to utilize the waters of both 
rivers. Moreover, soil samples taken by the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs (hereafter BIA) show that most of the agricultural land 

is of a high quality. There is also the possibility that more ^ 

\ * 

. ^ ; 

land will be subjugated for irrigation when the massive Chama 

I 

Diversion Project is completed. 

To date, however, even the limited agricultural possl- 
'bili'bies have gone unexploited because of what has come to be 
known in American Indian Affairs as the ••fractionated heirship 
problem. •• A system of land distribution, set into operation by 
the BIA before the turn of the century, has resulted in family 
plots too small and too scattered to provide a livelihood for 
anyone. Every family in San Juan owns some land, but not one 
family owns enough to derive a living from it. Once again, the 
lack of capital, plus the traditional pride in ownership of land^ 
however small the plot, have prevented individuals from seeking 
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t-heir own solutions, fhe ir'ueblo Council itself has not moved 



into this touchy area. 

The absence of local economic opportunities is the most 
important problem facing the Pueblo today • but it has corollaries 
in other areas. Figure 4 shows the sharp upward trend of the 
enrolled population during recent years and the disparity 
between tribal membership and residence on the reservation. 

Figure 5 shows the age distribution, at five-year intervals, of 



the 797 people suri:@«tly 11 v lug 1« the ooiiuuunlt^' • Xt is ob- 



vious at once that the population is abnormal in its clusterihg 
at the lower age levels. Almost. half, or 367 . are 18 years of 
age and less. On the other hand, an unusually large number of 

those in the 19-40 age group, especially men, are now living 

% 

elsewhere. .Both the recent high birth rate (Figure 4) and the 
pattern of out-migration have had serious oonseq.uenoes. ^ The 
large number of young people have taxed the limited educational 

and recreational facilities in the community, and compounded 

* . • -r 

the problem of law and order. On the other hand, the young 
adults, whoaare among the most economically productive, and who 
should be providing community leadership are seeking better 

' e ■ 

opportunities elsewhere. Most of them are in distant urban 
centers. Only Los Alamos has prevented emigration from obburrihg 
on a larger scale. 

Illegitimacy and drinking are also serious problems. 

121, or about 15^ of the current population are Illegitimate. 

This represents the minimum figure, and the rate is steadily 
rising. Birth control information and contraceptives are availabie 



free of charge through the Division of Indian Health, U#S# 

Public Health Service, but they have won slow acceptance due to 
exaggerated fears of harmful side effects. Catholicism is not 
a significant factor here. 

The problem of drinking is more difficult totdefine, but 
Qjjly nine men in the community do not drink at all. The vast 
majority of those who drixik do so frequently and to excess. 

The sale of liquor to Indians was prohibited by law until 195^» 
but drinking has now become a firmly entrenched pattern to which 
the young fall prey. On the other hand, cultural sanctions 
prevent most women from drinking, and this lends some stability 

, I 

to family life. 

General health conditions have improved markedly since 
the Public Health Service assumed responsibility for Indian 

health and medical needs in 1955 • Indian hospital in Santa . 

* 

Pe is still regarded by older residents as a place to which one 
goes to die, but medical services are utilized by everyone *but 
a handful of tkese older people. A sanitation system is now 
in the process of being installed in the homes, biit the problem 

i 

of substandard housing remains. The average home in San Juan ; 
has three rooms, while the average family has six members. 

Turning now to tribal government, San Juan, like most of 
the other Pueblos is still ruled in the traditional manner. A 
council of elders who serve for life appoint the Pueblo governor 
and his staff to one-year terms at the beginning of each year. 
The governor’s staff includes two lieutenants, a sheriff, and 
four officials to assist the Catholic priest. Only the governor 
and his lieutenants are members of the council, so the balance 



of power remains vested in the permanent council of elders. 

They are committed to maintain the status quo ante # to protect 

native traditions from encroachment from the outside world# In 

♦ 

fact, the governor and his staff are usually selected for their 

• . 

willingness to carry on these traditions# Only the governor 
becomes a permanent member of the council after he has served 
a year, and then only if he has discharged his ''uties in 
accordance with the elders* wishes. There is a general reluctance 
to serve, since all are unpaid positions# However, anyone who 
refuses runs the risk of having his land confiscated and of 
losing his ri^ts as a tribal member# 

I ' 

This basic system of government has remained largely intact 
through the centuries following Spanish colonization, because 
Proved remarkably effective in regulating social chsuige# 

Today it is the focal point of much ill-will"and dissension 
.among Pueblo residents# Many capable leaders are reluctant to 
serve as tribal officials because their i>ower8 would be severely "■ 
by the elders { they feel that the council has served as 1 
a bottle-neck to forestall and prevent progress# Older council- V 
men, in turn, feel that the young are not fit to rule because* 
they are often harsh in their criticism of traditional governing . ' 
procedures. They ignore the critics and select the officials 
from a small group of men who are sympathetic to their views. 

This long-term stalemate between conservative and liberal 
points of view has had unfortunate consequences; opportunities 
for reservation development have been lost because those most 
qualified to lend vision and experience have not been involved 
in the decision-making process; community pride and consciousness 
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have diminished, and Uhex-e io a «1 qbsp. 



( 37 ead apa'fehy toward puhiio 



service* 

Two events of resent years have resulted in a‘ gradual shift . 
in the attitude of the juehlo Council toward social change and 
eocnomic development. The first was the death of three conser- - 
vative oouncilmen during 1963 and 196Hr. The second was the 
inoreased demands placed on their time as a result of com,-lo 

new federal programs. They are increasingly calling upon 

educated young tribal members to advise them, and they are dis- 
playing an enthusiasm for the programs of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity. The increase in tribal revenue from {9,12‘^ 1962 

(Headers 1963*38), to an estimated $15,000 during 1964 has enabled 
them to effect community improvement programs which are impressing 
even the meet dedicated skeptics. It appears that at last the 

necessary adjustments are being made in the centuries-old - 

\ 

govemins process of the Pueblo* 

Moreover, several voluntary organizations which came into 

existence to fill the leadership vacuum stand ready to assist the 
Council. These Include a Parent-Teachers Association which was 
V organized in 1948, the Catholic Parish Council and the San Juan 
youth council. These and several other vx^iuntary organizations 
have acted without Council aid or sanction for -many years, but 
they have kept alive a large measure of community spirit. By 
■ coordinating their efforts in a few critically important areas of 
community concern, such as education and recreation, they have 

softened the problems of growing up for San Juan youths. These 

voluntary org^izatlons, most notably the P.T.A., perhaps represent 
the real strength of San Juan as a community today. 
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THS HISTORY AND CUBHENT STATUS OF WESTERN EDUCATION IN SAN JUAN 

It appears that no systematic attempt was made to educate 
the people of San Juan during more than two and one-half cen- 
turies of Spanish and Meiican rule. Published historical 
documents are notably silent on this point. A few young men 
in each generation were taught to read and write Spanish by the 
parish priests 9 but their use of these skills was limited to 
the service of the Church. On the other hand, Spanish has long 
been a lingua franca throughout the Rio Grande Pueblos, and most 
of the people of San Juan speak it fluently by their early adult 
years. 

A U.S. Indian Agent named Greiner spent a few days in San 
Juan in 1852. ^t that time. the people alledgedly indicated a 

desire to have a school (Abel 1915*^95) • Nothing was done until 

\ * 

about 1380, when an educated Span! sh-Amer lean named Alejandro 
Garcia opened a school in a one-room house at the northwestern 
comer of the village. Here a few Pueblo residents and Spanish- 
Amerlcans from the nei^boring villages learned the rudiments of 
reading and writing both Sp«uaish and English. According to 
traditions among the older residents of the area, Garcia was 
often paid in grain, livestock or* services, since cash was rare 
at the time. 

While teaching the Indians and living among them, Garcia 
became Interested in their culture and learned to speak Tewa. 

He became their confidant, and in turn imparted much of what he 
learned to early students of the Americsui Indian who visited 
Juan. Bourke (193*^)* who visited San Juan is 1882, 
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acknoifledgss Garcia* s assistance 9 and Adolph Bandelierf one of ^ 

/ • 

the first Anerioan anthropologists, mentions Garcia frequently 
in his journals for the period Between 1883 and I889 (Bandelier 

1890 sill). 

In 1887 a mission school for Indian children was established 
by the Archbishop of Santa Fe. This second school succeeded 
the first. Classes were taught by nuns in a converted home just . 
outside the village proper. In I89O, the school was contracted „ 

by the federal government, with the government providing part •; 

- _ ^ 

of the cost of operating it. This was the year the government 
first authorized i>ayments to local schoo3.s in which Indian stu-' 
dents were enrolled (Hoessels?). Soon thereafter, the school - 
was moved to a building adjoining the church, and it remained . : 
there until 1909 • 

In 1909, the San Juan Pueblo Council agreed to donate two 
acres of land so that the growing school could be permanently' 
located. This was done at the request of the BIA, through the 
Superintendent of the United Pueblos Agency. A two-room school- 
house was built first, then a residential building to accommodate 
the teachers. Another schoolroom was added in 192?. 1® 193^ 

,an extensive construction program .was undertafeen, resulting in 

♦ 

a. fourth schoolroom and supplementary buildings for craftwork, 
meetings and for storage. This was the beginning of the San 
Juan Day School. The agreement between the Pueblo Council and 
the BIA stlpulates^that all Improvements on the two acres shall 
revert to the Pueblo when the school is discontinued. 

During the first three decades of this century, many San 
Juan children were also sent, to boarding schools located as 



airay as Csur lisle, Pennsylvania, and Riverside, California* 

-'S' 

This was the period in which the stated policy of the BIA was 
to assimilate the Indian as rapidly as possible* It was be- 
lieved that this could best be achieved by removing the child / : 
from his home environment at a tender age, and sending him to ;v 
these distant boarding schools* The parents of the child often 
had little to say about the matter* One middle-aged man still 
tells of how he was first lured away with a bag of oranges and 
the promise that he was only being taken for a short ride* 

Native culture was deprecated at these schools, and there were 
often harsh penalties for even using the native language (Hawley 



1948, Havlghurst, 1957). 

Fortunately, hot many San Juan children attended these 

/ 

schools, and most of those who did have remained away permanently 
The few who did return have rarely been able to readjust to ’ 
life in San Juan* Today they either provide the most vocal 1 
opposition to native culture, or they are the most apathetic to 



it* 



Classes have always been conducted through the sixth grade 
in San Juan* Since the 1920 's, those who were able to continue 
their education enrolled in the Santa Pe or Albuquerque boarding 
schools* A few have also attended Haskell Institute in Lawrence 
Kansas, a post-high school vocational school for Indisms* 

It is not clear when the nuns left San Juan, following the 
establishment of the Day School, but in 1937 the public school 
in nearby Chamita was moved to San Juan, with the nuns taking 
over the' teaching duties* In 1946, a court decision resulted in 
the removal of the nuns from the public schools of New Mexico* 
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They then reestablished their old school adjacent to the churdh, ' 
‘ the third elementary school to be located in the Pueblo. ' 

A few San Juan parents began to send their children to ; ' 
the public schools after World War II, particularly in the seyenth 
and eighth grades. Heretofore, they had regarded the Day 
School as superior, and beyond the sixth grade it had become ^ 
traditional to send Pueblo children to the federal boarding ; v. 
-schools in Santa Pe and Albuquerque. Indeed, after the 1936 
improyemente the Day School physical plant was impresslye by 
■ comparison to those of the other two local schools. 

The improyed standard of liying in the Pueblo, following 
-hard upon the heels of wage labor at Los Alamos, made an increasing 
number of children reluctant to go away to boarding school. 

Three meals a day, and freedom from haying to toil in the fields 
were no longer sufficient attractions. The increased Indian 
enrollment qualified the public school for much-needed* federal 
aid under the terms of the Johnson- 0 •Malley Act of 1934 , as 
subsequently amended. Indian enrollment increased from 12 in 
eight grades in 1951 » to a peak of 60 in 1965 » A large classroom r.. 
building was erected for the public school in 1953, and a new 
lunchroom in 1963, with the aid of federal funds. Prior to 1953 ^^ 
the public school had consisted of one four-classroom building, ; 
with an old army barracks added for the lower grades in 1946. 

The parochial school, on the other hand, has never been a 
very significant force in San Juan education. It cannot receiye , - . 
federal aid, so the physical plant has remained modest, auid it / 
has had to charge a nominal tuition fee. It has probably neyer 
attracted more than 20 Indian children, and these usually in 
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the seventh and eighth grades* Enrollment there has actually . 
decreased from a peak of well over 200 about 19^0, to 12? today* 
Only six of these are from San Juan* St* Catherine’s Indian ’ ; 
School, a hoarding school operated hy nuns, was also popular : 
until about i960* It too enrolled up to 20 students on the 
Junior hifi^i and hi^ school levels* 

The public school’s gain has also been ths Day School’s 
loss* It too has declined, from a peak enrollment of li? Pueblo , 
students in 195^* today. (Figure 6), despite a dramatic 

rise in the school-age population of San Juan during the same 
period* The number of teachers was reduced from four to three 
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A fourth school was built on Pueblo land, a mile outside 
the village, and was opened in 1964* It was named the John 
P* Kennedy Junior High School, and serves Seventh and eighth 
grade children from San Juan and the four neighboring Spanish-^ 
American villages* There are plans to expand the facilities to 
include the ninth grade in the near future* Pueblo freshmen 
are currently enrolled in the Esp&ola Junior High School, five 

i 

miles away* 

Coinciding with the increased enrollment of San Juan children 
in the local public school, those of high school age began to 
enroll in the Bspanola High School* This process was all but 
complate after the Santa Pe boarding school was converted, first 
into a Junior high school, and then into the present art institute 
in i960* All but six children of high school age currently 
attending school are in Espa^lola* Only one is enrolled in the 
Albuquerque Boarding School# because only those who have to be 
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removed from adverse home conditions are accepted there. Two 
are enrolled in a combined art-academic program in the Santa 
Fe school, while three are attending St. Catherine’s Indian 
School. 

Through the entire history of San Juan, only seven persons 
who were bom and raised there have earned college degrees. 

All of them have dene so during the past two decades. Of the 
seven, only two have graduate degrees, and only three currently 
live in San Juan. Four students are now in college, and four 
other residents have had some college training. Twenty others 
have completed some type of vocational training program ’beyond 
high school, with the largest concentrations being in the 
building trades for men, and practical nursing for women. 

Figure 7 summarizes the rather complex educational picture 
in San Juan today. It bears out the trend indicated in Figure 6 
there has been ah increased utilization of public educational 
facilities by the people of San Juan, even when similar facilities 
are offered by the federal government. Likewise, there has 
been a trend away from the use of the parochial schools. 

* . 

The role of the federal government has increasingly been 
in the direction of providing vocational and higher educational 
opportunities for San Juan high school graduates and adult 
drop-outs. Three of the four students currently in college are ! 
receiving BIA* grants. The twelve attending **other vocational 
schools” are doing so under the Bureau’s Adult Vocational 
Training Program. Those enrolled in this program may train for 
a period of up to two years, and have their tuition and living 

V-*/ ^ _ 

expenses paid by the federal government. One BIA official 









reported during an interview that since the start of^ the program,. 

37 out of 5^ persons from San Juan have oomplfted tltfeir training# 

Of these, have remained away for employment,' many with families 
# «... • - , 

An additional 29 persons have been moved to distant citieis f 

- t ■ • ‘ * 

for employment without training sinr-e the BIA Relocation' Frogrcun 
began in 1952. The majority of the 83 persons relocated- under • 

• V - 

both programs were married men with families who could not 
find local employment#' The families of the relocatees are not 

* -A 

included in the count# ^enty-one have returned to 3^ Juan; 

.most of these had large families and were dismayed, at the living 
conditions they found in the city. Several more have been re- 

• » . , I. 

. * ' ■ * ' . * • ■ , 

located twice before remaining away^ The success rate of about : 
755< indicates, however, that relocation is an established trend# ' 
There is also a BIA-sponsored adult education program in ■ ' 

San Juaii# it has been in operation since 1962^ and is taught. 

• - - \ ^ * 

by ohe .of 'the San Juan college graduates, in a classroon in the : 

Day School#' An estimated 25 persons have participated in the 
program, most of them only sporadically# To date, it has served 
mainly to stimulate native arts and crafts, since the teacher . 

i ^ ' 

Is a former art instructor at the Santa Pe boarding school# 
Literacy training and a commercial course are also offered, , . 

but they have been little utilized# ? » 



The extent to which the various educational facilities 
have -been: utilized would be difficult to deteiilne without ; 
asking each San Juan adult the number of grades he has completed 
in school, but an example will serve to illustrate ^past trends# 
The educational history of the Day School s3,xth grade class of 

• . . t , . 

1951 will be traced# There were 13 members of the class, and 



they icera regarded by their teachers as among the most capable 
ever to attend the San Juan Day School. Those living are now 
between 26 and 29 years, of age, and several are parents of Head 
Start-age children. Four of the 13 never finished junior high 
school, and one of jjhcse died in 1964 of a liver ailment resulting 
from acute alcoholism. Three more never finished high school, 
and of the six living drop-outs, three are unemployed. Only 
one of the six who did finish high school went to college, while 
five of the six no longer live in San Juan. This was one of 
the more intelligent groups of Indian children ever to share a 
classroom in San Juan. Their subsequent educational record has 
been typical for San Juan until very recent years. The most 
significant of the current trends is also clearly indicated* 

The better educated and the ambitious leave San Juan, while the 
poorly educated and less capable remain. 

The present picture is not much more encouraging. There 
were 252 children between the ages of six and 18 living in San 
Juan on October 1, 1965. Only 22? of these were enrolled in 
school. Therefore, 25, or approximately 10^ of all school-age 
children currently living in San Juan are not attending school. 

Some broader conclusions may now be drawn about the current 
status of education in San Juan. First, formal education is 
now uniformly accepted as a desirable goal by the people of San 
Juan. This came about because they have'^beenr fortunate in having 
three types of elementary schools long available in the com- 
munity. Consequently there is a great deal of concern about 
these educational facilities, and the better-informed parents 

feel there is not much to choose from. Indeed, two recent 

* ^ . 
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well-publioiz^ investigations (cited in Headers I965XI5-I6) 
of the county’s public schools have again affiinaed what San Juan 
parents have long recognized; that they are notoriously sub-> 
standard* The parish pastor too feels that the nuns in the 
parochial school are fax superior to all other teachers available 
in San Juan* Yet he also believes that the parochial school 
should close because it can no longer compete with the Public 
School’s ’’physical plant, new lunchroomy. suad athletic program." 

Secondly, most Pueblo residents, even those whose children 
attend other schools, believe that the Day School should be 
kept in operation* They believe that the quality of education 
is at least as good as that offered in the Public School, and 
they fear that many Indian children would suffer socially and 
emotionally if they had to attend the Public School* Many of 

the parents whose children attend the Public School mention that 

' ' ' 

they do so because of its proximity, bus service, free luncheons 

(provided by Johnson- 0 ’Halley funds), and even the athletic 

* # 

program for the older boys* On the other hand, those who enroll 
their children in the Bay School do so became they honestly ! 
feel it serves the needs of their chi Idr eldest. 

/ There is also a fairly clear distinction between the family 
backgrounds of the 68 children attending the Day School, and 
the 5 ^ attending the Public School. The Day School children 
come from traditional homes; those in which both parents are 
Indians, who participate in native cultural activities, and who 
speak Tewa in their homes* The public school children usually 
come from the more marginal families, those resulting from 
mixed marriages* English is usually emphasized in these homes* 
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The traditional f sallies are usually ‘better-educated, more 
stable, amd economically more self-sufficient* They include the 

majority of those employed in Los Alamos* 

This preference for the Day School by an oTcn^helming number 

of San Juan families resulted largely through the efforts of 
three teachers* The first came to San Juan in 1937 > 

' immediately began to learn about the community by being a part 
of it* She visited Pueblo homes, ate with the families of her 
pupils, and showed an appreciation for the native culture. 

She left San Juan just before the close of World War xl, but 
she is still fondly remembered as the best teacher ever to live 
there* The other two, a couple who came after the War, followed 
her example and went beyond. They founded the San J uan PTA 
and brought the parents into the school for the first time* 

Under their leadership the PTA converted one of the Day School 
buildings into an auditorium, raised funds to provide holiday 
gifts and activities for the children, and presented programs 
for the whole community. These three teachers taught the people 
of San Juan to identify with their Day School. The other two 
schools, conversely, hare long been In San Juan, but not of San 
Juan; they happen only to be located there. 

The point here is not that the Day School is’ more desirable- 
for by current trends it appears doomed— but that it has the 
support of the people. Actually^ the majority of teachers who 
have ever taught in the Day School would probably agree with this 
statement, made by a recent teacher i *»My authority and my 
responfiilbillty lie only within this fc.nce (motioning to the fence 
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aroimd the Day School). I don^t knox ajay thing about xhat goes 
on in the community." This attitude is more typical of. BIA 
personnel and the various programs they have instituted in the 
community. They have done things for the Pueblo, and sometimes 
even to it, but only the three teachers cited above have ever 
done anything with the people of the community on a sustained 
basis. Thus education has escaped much of the apathy which 
confronts other problems. 

Basically there are only two complaints which San Juem ' 
parents have about elementary education in the local public 
school. First, their children learn to speak English with a 
heavy accent which they pick up from their Spanish-American 
teachers. It may be more correct to say that the accent is 
acquired from the Spanish-speaking children who comprise 
approsimstely of the current enrollment; nevertheless, 

Indian parents blame the teachers. A second is that the teachers 
neither understand nor wish to understand the special problems 
presented by the Pueblo child’s cultural background. Underlying 
this attitude is the feeling that the school does not exist for • 
them, but for the Span! sh-Ameri can population. The public 
elementary school faces a major task in selling some of the most 
enlightened of San Juan parents on the desirability of a public 
school education. 
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PROJECT HEaD STiET IN SAN JUANJ 19^5 

A. ' 

Before the Economic Opportunity Act was passed by Congress, 
it was discussed in detail at a meeting of the All-Pueblo 
Council, held during the summer of 1964. The All-Pueblo Council 
is a supra- tribal organization of the 19 New Mexico Pueblos. 

When EOA was passed, it was placed on the agenda for discussion 
at another meeting, which was called for mid-Septmeber. I 
was asked to prepare a report on the potential benefits to be 
realized by the Pueblos under this new legislation. Several, 
other persons spoke on specific economic opportunity programs 
with which they were already involved. 

Interest centered on Title II, and its provision for 
community action programs, so another meeting was called for ; 
the following month to discuss this portion of the Act. My 
report was repeated at this second meeting, and several new ones 
were presented. Pour Pueblos had already been selected (among 
16 Indian tribes nation-wide) to prepare pilot community action 
proposals. These four, among them the Tewa Pueblos of Tesuque 
and Santa Clara, already had their plans well formulated by this 
’ time, and they reported on their progress. What was most 
striking about these meetings was the keen interest aroused in 
all of the Pueblo officials by the prospect of preparing their 
own community action programs, and submitting them to Washington, 
independently of the BIA. Several were unconvinced that they 
would have this independence, but all were sufficiently interested 
to begin organizing community action committees. 
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In San Juan, a community action committee was appointed 

t 

“by the Pueblo Governor in late October, and I was elected 
chairman. The committee included all four college graduates 
then living in the Pueblo, two of whom were also counoilmen. 

The five other members included a woman with 15 years oil experience 
in employment counseling, and a man who had Just retired from 
38 years of responsible service in the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

During the next two months individual committee members 
canvassed the community in an effort to determine local needs 
and to enlist the help and cooperation of local voluntary 
organizations and government agencies. Weeltly committee meetings 

' m % 

were held to assess progress and to weigh the feasibility of 
various programs suggested to committee members. Pueblo adults 
most often mentioned the need for educational programs— pre- 

school, remedial and tutorial. , ; 

When the necessary facts had been gathered, the task of 

preparing the proposal also fell upon me, and I began worx on 
it immediately after returning to the University of Chicago in 
January. With the tinanimous consent of the committee, a Head 
Start-type pre-school program was among the three for which 
funds were requested. The completed applications and supporting 
data were mailed to the San Juan Council in early February, 

1965, for final approval and signatures. 

At this point, two events occurred which will make the fore- 
going summary meaningful in the over-all context of this report. 
First, the three new members of the council who took office 
on January 1 , knew little about the proposal and even less about 
the Economic Opportunity Act itself. They wanted to think about 



the proposal and discuss it before affixing their signatures. 
Predictably enough, they asserted that the previous governor 
had not kept them properly Informed on the activities of the 
Community Action Committee. This was unavoidable, inasmuch as 
it is impossible for anyone to know who will be selected as 
governor by the council of elders. Traditionally unanimous 
consent of the Council is required on all important matters, 
so this process of discussion continued until early in April. 

At this time the Governor finally decided to support the pro- 
posal. 

Meanwhile the second and inevitable event occurred. The 
requirements for community action proposals had been broadened 
and altered; the report had to be rewritten in accordance with 
new guidelines and specifications. The task was undertaken by 

the remaining committee members, under the leadership of the _ 

\ 

retired BIA official. The revised proposal was submitted in 
May and has been pending since. A request for supplementary 
information on the proposed pre-school program was made— and 
immediately fulfilled— in late September, 1965* former ; 

BIA official has been appointed by the Council to oversee the 
progress of the proposal, and he shall also assume the director- 
ship of the over-all program if it is approved. This is the 
first possibility for the future of Project Head Start in San 

Juan Pueblo. 

Meanwhile, action was being taken on another front by the 
Northern Pueblo Council. This Council was organized in 19^3 t 
and it consists of the governing officials of the six Tewa 
Pueblos, plus the two Tlwa'Pueblos of Taos and Piouris. It is 
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subordinate to the All-Pueblo Council, and it was formed so that 
the eight northernmost Bio Grande Pueblos could discuss and act 
upon issues peculiar to their area. The Northern Pueblo Council 
had been meeting frequently in Santa Clara during the summer of 
1965 > to discuss their common problems and prospects under the 
Office of Economic Opportunity. They were exploring the possi- 
‘ bllity of submitting a joint proposal because they had heard 
that OEO was no: longer viewing favorably those oommujaity action 
proposals submitted by small communities. 

Representatives of six of the Pueblos were completely in 
favor of submitting such a joint proposal, but Santa Clara and 
Scm Juan were hesitant. Santa Clara was the only Pueblo in 
the group which had thus far been funded for a community action 
program, and they did not want to sacrifice any portion of it 

by aligning themselves with the other seven. Similarly, the . 

« 

San Juan representatives did not want to endanger the chances 
of their own proposal, although it was still in the process of 
review. Discussions and debate continued through several meetings 

t 

held during August and early September. 

A broad and comprehensive proposal was finally agreed 
.upon by all. and a resolution passed to that effect at a meeting 
of the Council, held on September 10 , I965* The pre-school 
. program requested would be taught by the Montessori method, 
patterned after the highly successful program in Santa Clara. 

Under the provisions of this proposal San Juan and Santa Clara 
are conceded their own pre-school centers. The four smaller 
Tewa Pueblos would have a centrally located center in Pojoaque, 
and Taos and Piouris would have another one in common, to be 



located in Taos. The programs would run for ten months of the 

* 

year, and there would "be an overall director to coordinate the 
three programs with the two successful Neighborhood Youth Corps 
programs which have been in operation among the eight Pueblos* 

The teachers would be given training in the MontesSori method 

• 

by the Director of the Santa Clara program, while the aides would 
be given special training In the Indian Education Center of 
Arizona State University. This is the second future possibility 
for San Juan. 

It is to be noted that San Juan and the other northern 
Pueblos have sought unity with one another, however dispersed 
they may be (see map), rather than choosing to cast their lot 
with other non-Indian comm.unities closer at hand. 

A third possibility would be for San Juan to continue to 
participate in the Head Start program sponsored by the Northern 
Hlo Grande Council on Youth. This brings us at last to Project 
Head Start in San Juan during the siJimmer of 1965* 

B. 

The Northern Hio Grande Council on Youth is a chartered 
private organization of teachers and community leaders from 
throughout the Espanola Valley. It was formed in 196^ to attempt 
to improve the quality of education available in the area. 

It consists entirely of Span! sh-Amer loans and a few Anglos; 
there are no Indian members at this time* This organization 
received funds to conduct four Head Start programs in the 
Espanola Valley, of which San Juan was one. Their efforts are 
completely Independent of those of the Pueblos, as described 
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in the preceding section. 

t 

The San Juan Elementary School was selected as the site for 
the San Juan-hased program, and its principal was appointed 
director. She has heen with the San Juan school since 19^9 » 
and its principal since 1951 * so she was thoroughly familiar 
with the people and the area. Howeyer, she was assigned the 
task of conducting a program for five communities— San Juan and . 
its four Spanish-Amerioan neighbors. Their combined population 
is only about 2,000, but the Head Start program was funded to 
accommodate only ^5 children. Ordinarily, this would have been 
a reasonable figure to plan for, but as indicated above for San 
Juan, an unusually high percentage of the population is between 
four and six years of age, and the majority of these are eligible 
for Head Start. 

The 49 children who were eventually eni'olled were dlstri*- 
buted q.uite equitably among the five communities. Seven were 
San Juan Indian children, but they were not typical Indian 
children. None came from the more traditional families in 
which only Tewa Is spoken 5 only one was more than half Indian, 
■and she could not have participated if strictly economic 
criteria were used. She came from the only home in which Tewa 
was spoken regularly. Five came from economically deprived 
families, but then very few of the children in San Juan are 
ineligible by this criterion. Pour have never spoken Tewa, 
and the father of one is employed by the BIA. Given the current 
economic picture in San Juan this was like enrolling the child of 
a corporation executive. 
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Let tts return now to the age distrlhution of the present 
resident population of San Juan. On September 1, 1965, there 
were 71 Indian children between the ages of four and six living 
In San Juan. Forty-seven of these were five and six year olds, 
most of whom were ' eligible to participate in the San Juan Head 
Start, program, as it was organised in 1965. In applying the 
economic criterion alone, 52 of the 71 should have participated 
in a Head Start program. In most of the 52 oases there are also 



adverse home conditions, and/or English is not spoken regularly 
in the home. ‘Ihe conclusion is inesoapablei Head Start did not 

serve San Juan to any significant, degree in 1965» 

Why was there not more interest and participation on the 
part of the people of San Juan? The first and most obvious 
answer is that there were funds available for only '^5. ’'hen 
that q,uota was reached, active recruiting ceased. Bu'^ the 
question of why seven atypical and not seven typical children 
participated remains. To answer this and other questions we 
shall have to return to the spring of 1965, ’'hen the plans of the 



Head Start program were being made. The following summary 

Of these events is not a first-hand account, but it was corroborated 

by nine San Juan parents and teachers who are informed on all 

or a portion of these events* 

Initial plans and contacts had to be made by the Directo 

of the San Juan Head Start Center during May, so it was not until j 

mid-June that she met with the San Juan Pueblo Council. It was j 

an open Council meeting so several interested parents also 

attended to hear the Director explain the new program. She 

4 . 4 It ftooeared as if those in attendance j 
answered many questions and it appearea 
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onderstood what was being offered and why. When the meeting 
ended it was also understood that the oouncilmen would assist 
in notifying the parents of eligible children, ^e Director 
herself also went from door to door to recruit children, just 
as she had to do in the four Spanish- speaking communities. 



When the Head Start program began on June 21, there were;- 
only the seven Indian children from San Juan. Two others from 
traditional families had originally agreed to come, but they . 
never appeared. There was very little communication about Head ; 
Start from the Council, so most psu:ents with eligible children 
simply were not aware of it. At least four Indian mothers 
attempted to enroll their children after they had heard about it,^ 
but they were turned away because the quota had already been 
reached and psissed. 

Keeping in mind the foregoing discussion of the governmental 
situation in San Juan today, the following factors entered into - 
;the communication breakdown at this critical junctures 

1. The members of the Pueblo Council do not represent .a 
broad cross-section of the community in terms of education, 
age^ occupation or even residence. Several of the older members 
cure barely literate; consequently they missed the significance 
of the. meeting, and the potential benefits to the community of 
what was being proposed. 

2. Open council meetings are rarely held in San Juan, so there 
is no tradition for general participation in council deliberations. 



Those who did attend were families of past or present oouncilmen, 
or Ttj,rsons who are prominent in the several voluntary organizations 



MqslJ parents 



stayed away becfiius® ,they either jrere not notified . 
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the meetlbsf or they felt that hQthlhjs they ooald say wbu!!;d 



the outoeme of what was under disousslpn* 
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3. The .very faot that the Head Start Olreptor was also 
Principal of the San Juan Public School caused Iwihy to feel 
that it was a public school program, so it was greeted with 
some apathy* The Director herself is personally well liked 
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V fi n d respected by Pueblo residents, but the participation of 
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the public school was interpreted by those parents who do not C f’fl 
enroll their children there as a si©i that Head Start was really 



not Intended for them* 
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The first two factors are of course the causes underlying^^||J 
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the widespread apathy and resignation to the status <^uo 
exists in San Juan today* What occurred at this Pueblo 
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/ ■ - Council meeting has occurred in many council meetings} only 
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the people and the proposals were different* This time thet^;^^jg^ 
younger children of San Juan reaped the unfortunate harrest 
resulting from this condition* Nor has the problem gone 
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completely unrecognized* A survey conducted in 1959 ^>7 ohe 
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Of the San Juan college graduates among 6k Pueblo residents 
indicated that 53, or 83% of them favored a new system of 
government for the Pueblo (Cata 1959*1®) • 
too, indicate that the problem of combating, apathy, end the 

need to bring about understanding and cooperation both loom 
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large in the minds of San Juan parents. 
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immediately agreed to enroU ' 
children in ‘^S Start program. According 
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it mas> th^^ opportunity that more 

Ohiidren from aan Jnan. ild not participate in Head Start. 

fhe third facioi; is a more fundamental one In determining 
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; ; ail-hecause noone can readily te blamed for 

hare such deep historical roots. Nevertheless, the 

San Juan need to have their 

Otherwise, 
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SpaniSh-Amerlcaa children comprise the overwhelming majority. 
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^^SS'it- in not surprising that Indian parents rarely, if ever, ▼isxted 
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the San Juan Head Start; center, while there were Spanlsh- 




bierinan visitors almo^ every day. It is also not Surprising 
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Headstart program :areW attending the public school. ^Sh^||g| 



parents would haveJehKlled the^ there in any case. Nor 
It really. a'matter|^!«egregeted educational faolUtles, jf^ 
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To return again to the children of Head Start age noir.^ 
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ilTlng in San Juan and to their families^ information of the 
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i)r ^coupational classification and approximate 
^ucational attainment of the family head 
ithnic background of the parents 
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k} Use of English in the home 




families. Figure 8 summarizes the main income source pT each 



The ^1 Head Start age children belong to a total of 
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fanliy aad the number in each category who earn at least 
#3 ,000 perjrear. These figures reflect the general economic 
picture' of San Juan. There are no professional people among 
families, and the highest annual income earned by any one' 
these is Just over $8,000. 70% earn less than $3,000 a 

year, while most of the 15 families who have annual incomes of 
$3,000 or more also have large families. Thirty-one of the 
52 family heads are under 35 y«ai*s of age. 
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The educational level attained by the 52 heads of families 









Only 18 have finished hi^ school or 



also generally lew. 

None have finished college, but three have 







gone beyond. 
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attended if or a year or less. Five other hlg^ school graduates^J^^^ 
had some additional vocational training 
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INCOME SOURCES OP 52 SAN JUAN FAMILIES 
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Income Source 



Number 



1. Skilled and white collar 



2. Unskilled - steady 
employment 



11 

8 



Unskilled - seasonal 
employment 



k. Military Service 



5* Deceased father, 

unskilled working mother 



6* Retired 



?• Illegitimate children on 
ADC receiving welfare 



8* Recipients of other 
public aid 
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doing nork for which he was trained. Twenty-throe of the 
parents were Sigh school drop-outs, and the remainder, eleren, 

never went VieyoR^ pffi 

The factor of intermarriage figures very prominently in , 
San Juan today. In 18 of the homes, only one of the parents . 
is from San Juan. Two of them are from other Tewa Puehlos, 
and nine, or one half, are from the neighboring Spanlsh- 
Amerioan villages. The other seven are from non-Tewa Indian^, 
tribes. These are among the youngest of the parents of Head 
Start ago children, because Intermarriage on a large scale, ; 
particularly with non-Indians , has been a relatively recent , 
phenomenon in San Juan. Those who married non-Indians in ■ 
the past were usually forced by public jentiment cither to 



leave San Juan, or to establish their homes at some distance 



from the village proper. In the community as a whole there 
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are 46 persons who have married in and who currently reside- 



in the Pueblo. Thirteen of these are Span! sh-Amer loans. 



32 are non-San Juan Indians, one is an Anglo-American. 
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Of the 32 non-San Juan Indians, 22 are Pueblo Indians and | 

six are from other Tewa Pueblos# . • 

The fourth question, that of the use of English in the ; 

home, is the most reliable index of cultural deprivation i_ 
San Juan. San Juan parents feel that the primary aim of 
the schools should be to give their children a good 
speaking, reading, and writing knowledge of English. This 
is a major reason; why most Spanlsh-Amerloans 418^ y 
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the past English was merely a tool for dealing with the non- 
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.. . Spanish- speaking external world* Anyone who prided himself 
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his knowledge of English was accused of behaving like ah Angloj- 
Today English has completely replaced Spanish as the desired 

second Icinguagey and an effective speaking knowledge is a 

/ 

■vf® much desired status symbol* 

English is spoken regularly in 2? of the 52 homes* 
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v>- ..; V- the remainder the children do not have the opportunity to 
’ learn English until they enter school* 
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an importstnt factor in promoting the regular usage of English. 
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^;8^?^/ln all of the homes where one of the parents is not Tewa, 

English is used, even when the non-Tewa parent is a Spanish 
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52 families are sub-standard housing, excessive drinking, and 



Other important factors which may be enumerated for the 
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illegitimacy* Thirty-seven of the families live in sub-standard 
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'^mm^rMxmeai homes which are in a bad state of repair, too small for 
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£5.^4^^ the family, or lacking in minimal sanitation facilities* 

the presence of indoor toilet facilities is taken as the index, ; 
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all but three of the homes would be sub-standard* 
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A total of 16 men are problem drinkers to varying degrees* ;:V:;;^; 3 : 
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• pT»^ y|k i rtg is regarded as a problem If it deprives the family of 
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an important part of their livelihood, or if the parent re- 
peatedly runs afoul of the law while under the influence of 

is mAde on the, basis of' many years* 
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llegitimaoy too is a serious problem, as Figure 8 
indicates* In the past there was little stigma attached to 
it, because it was so widespread and because children were 

-V 

highly valued* Today there are indications that the familiar 
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of generations on relief is beginning* 

These statistics and enumerations of course clearly 
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establish the critical need for an expanded Head Start peoevs^'l'^^S^ 




in San Juan* Next year (1?66), when the 23 children who 
currently three years old replace those who are six, the 







^ 5 /. will ‘ become greater « 



The following section is devoted to 
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Being faced with the prospect of having very little to 
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t;. evaluate; and the fear of not being able to reach the traditional, 
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l®v^v:‘ . . f to examine the relevant cultural variables; I decided to 
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San Juan. 



conduct an experimental class for pre-*school age children in 
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A precedent for this had been established during the „ 
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Summer of 1964, when three students from the Phillips-Brooks 






®^?€T.vX Social Welfare Program of Harvard University conducted a ' 
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fsilmilar program. Their program was conducted for six weeks. 














Head Start-age children. 
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A local teenage girl and a graduate student from the 
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^ of Chicago who was working In the area were enlisted 






On the day before the first class was to be held 



^M^UfSlirto assist me. 

children were asked to notify others of the fact. 
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were to be told they could draw and paint; this was the only ; 



s , r inducement offered . 



also received permission to use a class- 1XS2I 




at the Day School on the first day, which was a Saturday.: 
g'^The room was larger than any in my house, and I did want to get 
as many children as possible on the first day. Later I thought 
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could select a few about whom I could learn as much as possible* 
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On the appointed morning I went to the homes oi twelve 
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children who represented the more traditional backgrotuvi; they 
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was being made. I explained, my purpose briefly to a few mothers, 
all of them sent their children with ae« During the course 
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and others like them were the ones for whom the special effort 
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of the first day, approximately 30 Indian children appeared. We 
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could acooiQiiiodalJc only 19 of Khom were of Head Start age# 

\ * . - ‘ “ 

The rest were regretfully turned away. . . ; T 

The class was moved after the first day to my house, where 
It was continued for portions of t?wo weeks. Most of the children* a 
time was occupied in drawing and painting, they being free to ; 
choose their own subjects. During the week, only the younger 
children who were .not in school returned, and the class was 
conducted in an orderly fashion, with at least two teachers in 
the room at all times. A total of 4^ children participated at 
some time, and seven of the older ones were tested (see Appendix 
II)-. Detailed personal and family information was obtained bn 
all 24 who were between four and six years old. 

The point to this detail of course is that there is ^ intere_st 
in, and a desire for this type of progrm , however modest it may 
be. This was demonstrated the previous summer by the students ^ 
from Harvard— although they were strangers to the community— and 
it was demonstrated again during this experiment. This belief . : 

was what Initially motivated the experiment, and It was well- i 
received by the parents and children because it was 'clearly 

r 

I ' . . - 

them. The potential therefore exists for Head Start to serve | J 
San Juan, and this fact should require no further elaboration. , 

The cultural factors which still operate to influence the 
young chlld®s learning process do so with subtle, yet very real 
force. By cultural factors I mean only those institutionalized 

* 

attitudes, beliefs and values which guide and determine behavior. 
This is not the whole of culture as the anthropologist uses the 
^'term, but it is the only area which has not yet been considered* 
For ©onvenlence of presentation I shall organize . the discussion 

• 'i ’C' 

around the values of moderation, equality, and oo, operation and . 



sharing. Each of these of course has corollaries, and a negative , 
counterpart. 

First, let me make a few statements about contemporary family 
life in San Juan. Children are treated with an extreme per- 
missiveness and Indulgence during their early years. As infants 

they are rarely permitted to cry; they are constantly passed from 
one pair of arms to another. There are always enough relatives 
around to keep them from becoming bored. Crowded living conditions 
make this concern for the child's comfort almost unavoidable. 

During their early years they may wander about the Fueblo at will, 
without fear of harm. Every mother of a young child looks out 
for those of everyone else. When a child becomes thirsty or 
hungry In his wanderings, he may walk into any open door 
request what he wants. All of the families In San Juan are well- 
: acquainted, and all of them are ultimately related, so this pattern 

of behavior is accepted and shared by all. 

consequently, until he enters school the whole Pueblo Is 

the child's playground, and everyone Is a potential playmate. 

Games Involving large groups of children are the norm, and children 
are rarely alone during the waking day. The relatively simple 
living conditions and the absence of strangers makes It very 
unlikely that children would be hurt. There Is also not enough 
mechanical gadgetry present In most homes to present much danger, 
and the small size of the average home rarely permits the, child 

to be out of range of parental scrutiny. 

This is a very group-oriented society; Individualism, personal 

creativity and self-reliance are discouraged. It presents a homo- 
genising atmosphere for young children. Those who spend their 
first years in the city undergo a very traumatic experience In 



adjusting to life in San Juan, but they always adjust because 
coercion comes from everyone else, and not just a majority. So 
pervasive is this aspect of the socialization process that parents 
living in nearby cities always have considerable difficulty in 
reconciling their young children to s. more limited share of the 
family’s attention, after a two-week visit in San Juan. Those who 
visit from distant states are often confronted by children who 
would rather stay in San Juan than return home with their own 
parents. There is even a term for this ailment— -San Juanitis. 

This social milieu obviously operates very forcefully to create 
an atmosphere of security within total conformity. 

Once the child is in the classroom, his early life in the 
Pueblo represents a comfort to the teacher with regard to discipline 
and problems when it comes to teaching and instilling motivation 
to explore the new and the unfamiliar. The emphasis on moderation 
and its negative counterpart — unagressiveness— are often interpreted 
by the teacher as indicating a lack of desire to learn. Yet any 
attempt to induce sharp competition usually falls. One device 
used in the past by a teacher in the Day School wasVto have a ^ 
number of the children march to the blackboard to see who could 
add a long column of numbers first. The fastest child always 
made certain that he would not win by more than a fraction of a 
second by glancing over to examine his neighbors’ progress. No 
student truly stands out because this extreme is leveled by group 



pressure. 



Misunderstandings can also arise from the opposite direction.. 



Many years ago a boy in the Day School suffered quietly at the 
hands of his teacher each time there were class drawing sessions. 
He was left-handed and could not draw well at all; he preferred 









instead to read the encyclopaedias while his classmates drew* 



The teacher, on the other hand, was convinced that ail Indians 
had natural artistic talent, and he tools: great pride in having 
the children’s 'better slcetches and paintings hung ip display 
around the school. The hoy could not communicate his distaste 
xor drawing, so he had several yard«stiol£s hrolcen across his 
'back during the course of the year. 



The belief in equality and in equal treatment for all Is 
also reflected in classroom behavior. If one child is punished, 
all are resentful; if one is singled out for special praise by 
the teacher, he is embarrassed and may expect to be berated by 
his classmates after school. The students from Harvard who 
conducted the summer class in San Juan during 1964-, one day 
criticized the drawings of a five year old girl in the class. 

She was so hurt by the ridicule before her classmates that she 

\ 

never returned. On another occasion, involving students con- 
ducting a recreational program In one of the other Tewa villages, 
the son of a tribal official was severely reprimanded. This ^ - 
time all of the children who had been participating stayed awpy 

for several days. In neither case did the students know that. 

* 

praise or. punishment should not be given to only one, and 
certainly never in public. 

The emphasis on sharing and cooperation provides another 
Insight into the cultural Influences on the Tewa child’s learning 
process. The child is trained at home to claim or request, 
without inhibition, what he needs, and conversely to be generous 
with what he has when someone else is in need. This, when carried 



into the classroom often results in 'behavior which the non-Indian 
teacher has been taught to regard as cheating, AnsW 62 ?stb questions 



readily provided for all by the more intelligent, as are 
completed class assignments when they are requested* The teacher 
who deals with this practice too harshly risks erecting a monumen- 
tal wall of mistrust hetween himself and the community* It was 

r 

once common in the »*3an Juan Day School for beginners to run away 

at recess, during the first few weeks Of school* They feared 

the teachers, and were reluctant to communicate even their need 

to go to the bathroom* Misunderstandings still rarely come out 

into the open, but are instead reflected in a high rate of 

absenteeism, and occasionally in parents keeping their children 

out of school until they are seven years old* 

These and other cultural influences stand out more clearly 

yet among Indian children in public schools* They are regarded 

as clannish and incommunicative by their teachers because they 

say little, read poorly and usually retire to the back of the 

\ 

room from the first day of classes* Most public school teachers, 
especially Span! sh-lmeri cans, report that their greatest difficulty 
with Tewa children is in drawing them out for class participation* 
The influence of the native culture also includes telling 
non-Indians as little as possible about It* Secrecy is what has 
insured the survival of the culture, and secrecy persists today 
because of past attempts to undermine the culture* As we have 
seen, the community still provides Enough security for its members 
so that they look to themselves and to the home for answers to 

IS' 

most questions* Anything totally new is difficult to reconcile 
to this Inward orientation and respect for tradition* 

To summarize, there are two apparent paradoxes with regard 
to the present role of native culture* The first is that coopera- 
tion is oriented toward making social relations in the home and in 



the oomnunity .function smoothly. It is little conoemcd with 
helping the community adjust to change « or with preparing the 
child for life In a rapidly changing environment. Too many of 
the people still know too little about the larger society, due 
to the isolation of the community. 

The second is' that what may be called cultural deprivation 
in San Juan consists of behavior contrary to native values, and 
in conformity to Americsm middle-class values. Aggressiveness, 
competitiveness, self reliance, personal ambition and a desire 
to accumulate material wealth have no place in traditional San 

Juan culture; yet these same traits are valued in the larger 
society. Cultural and economic deprivation by no means need : 

coincide within.vthis framework. These twin paradoxes present 
the challenge for Project Head Start from another point of ; 
view. 
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CONCLUSIONS AND BECOHMENDATIONS 



A. 



\ - -- 

San' Juan Pue"blo today is a changing, denao graphically 

Imbalanced and heterogeneous community. It Is also a community 
which can provide little in the way of economic opportunities 
for its people* This factor has resulted in many of its most 
•able citizanfii leading San Juan to seek a livelihood elsewhere* . 
This pattern of emigration and a high birth rate have in turn 
combined to bring about the demographic imbalance which exists 

- I ■ 

today* The imbalance itself consists of the presence of an 
abnormally high percentage of children on the reservation. 

San: Juan is heterogeneous because of the presence of a large 
non-Tewa population through intermarriage. These non-Tewa 
members of the community, but not of the culture, have played .. . 
a fundamental role in changing the character of San Juah. They- 

‘ ! V . 

have brou^t English into regular usage in their homes, and 
thereby begun to render necessary what was once regarded as 
merely a convenient tool for dealing with white men. They have , 

i , . " 

I ^ 

helped open Sgui Juan to the larger American scene by bringing J 
different backgrounds and different values* They have also 
brought problems, for a leadership vacuum exists partially 
because they could not be integrated into the culture* 

The change and heterogeneity have, in their turn, gradually 
resulted in a lessening dependence upon the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, and a decreasing sensitivity to fluctuations in its 
programs and policies* But this same change and .heterogeneity 
have brought in their wake a greater sensitivity to . the conditions 
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of the larger sooiety. At a time when problems are beccmihg ■ 
more numerous and more complex, adequate leadership is not 
ayailable to enable the. people of San Juan to make meaningful 
choices toward their future as a community* 

the need for adequate educational opportunities Underlies 
all of the problems facing San Juan, whatever m^ be the terms 
in which these problems are described. Educatibn has. long headed 
the lists of needs as seen by concerned organizations and agencies 
working with the Indians of New Mexico. The efforts of the 
State Commission on Indian Affairs have centered for many years 
on providing higher educational opportunities for Indian youth 
(Minton 11962-1964). The most recent report on the current 
status and needs of the Indians of New Mexico still cites education 
as the most critical need (Smith 1965)* Tribal leaders too have 

long pleaded for better educational opportunities for their | 

\ ‘ ; 
r * «“ « 

people, and it is the need which most absorbs their attention 
today. This is why Pro^ject Eead Start has been received with 
such general enthusiasm by the Indian population of New Mexico. 

San Juan too is a part of this broader picture. Although 
the people have long had the opportunity to experiment with lind 
to evaluate three kinds of local educational facilities, they 
feel their educational needs are critical. Head Start is viewed 
by them as the most fitting beginning to a solution to the whole 
problem. Their recommendations, as presented in the following 
section, are unusually sophisticated, and they tend to view Head 
Stsurt as a potential solution to all of their eduoational problems* 
This view has. not been discouraged* 



These specific recommendations represent a thorough synthesis 

of the information obtained through interviews. They represent 
the views of 16 well-informed Tewa parents and tribal leaders, 
ten local teachers of Tewa children and one clergyman. Primary 

z - 

emphasis is placed on the views of the parents and tribal leaders 
but every valuable observation is represented, from whatever 
source it may derive. They are listed separately for convenience 
of reference. 

SPONSORSHIP - The people of San Juan want their own Head 
Start program, or at least a central program in which they, in 
cooperation with their other Pueblo neighbors, can formulate 

policy and plan programs. This point has presented a consistent 

\ [ - : 

theme in this report. ~ i 

1 

DURATION - They want a Head Start program which would be ; 
conducted throughout all or most of the year. They feel the I 

need is too critical to have a pre-school program w^hich is | 

I » 

limited to a few weeks of the summer months . The weight of the • 
material presented herein bears out their belief. This is why ' 
they have requested a Montessori school which would operate through 
ten months of the year, patterned after that of Santa Clara. 

TEACHERS - The people of San Juan want teachers who are 
sincerely interested in serving the educational needs of their 
children, and they want these teachers to be provided special 
training for work, among Indian children. The need for such 
teachers to be aware of the cultural differences of Indian children 

has been indicated, and training in this area is available in the 

» ■' » - • 

Indian Education Center of Arizona State University • 




NATIVE CULTURAL MATERIALS - They deplore the fact that 
available materials on the native culture have heretofore not 
found wide usage in local classrooms. A case in point is Tewa 
folklore. There are several volumes of Tewa folktales available* 
but few of the people of San Juan are aware of them • Native ■ 
cultural materials appropriate to the ages of the children 
should be incorporated into the Head Start program. 

AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS - Head Start should develop regional 
libraries from which film strips and other audio-visual aids can 
be made available to local programs. This arises from a desire 
to widen the Indian child’s horizons by bringing aspects of the - J 
‘ larger world into the Head Start classroom. 

THE MEDICAL ASPECT - This is the least understood by the 
people of San Juan, so visual materials should also be made 

. I 

available to demonstrate modern medical practices and correct 
hygeine. Head Start can also perform a valuable service to the 
Pueblo by demonstrating to the children the correct use of the 
sanitation facilities which are now being installed in the homes* 
LANGUAGE TRAINING - The greatest emphasis, however, should 
be reserved for giving the child a working vocabulary in English 
"before he begins school. San Juan parents are unanimous m citing 
the need for beginning language training early and intensively* 
They recognize this as the principal determining factor in the- 

5 - - 

child’s later performance in school. So concerned are^tribal 
leaders about this aspect of the educational process that they 
have requested the services of a trained linguist as part of the 
joint Northern Pueblo Council proposal# 

CHILDREN WITH SPECIAL NEEDS - There should be a program to ■ 
identify slow learners before they start school# There are three 

^9 



slow learners in the San Juan Elementary School, who are Indians^ 
and there was a mongoloid child in attendance until she was 1^ 
years old* Some special provi.'ision should be made by Head Start 
for children such as these, and for those who are retarded. 

THE SOCIAL ASPECT - Broadening social activities should be • 
planned carefully in consultation with the parents. They want 
their children to be given adequate opportunity to see things 

which are alien to their environment. The San Juan PTA once 

' • 

provided the children with regular visits to urban facilities, 
and they believe these have been helpful in instilling curiosity 
and motivation in the children, and in expanding their horizons. 



. ELIGIBILITY FOR PARTICIPATION - San Juan parents are unanimous 
in their wish that there be no exclusions , whether on income or 
any other criteria. The need for Head Start is regarded as general 

i . ' ' 

and no family currently living in San Juan should be excluded. ! ; 

< * ' . ' 

Language and other cultural factors provide formidible enough | 
obstacles for the Tewa child in school. The exclusion of only ; ; 



some children is viewed as unnecessarily cruel, for they do uot' 



understand vdiy they are excluded. I 

CRITERIA OF NEED- All parents and leaders agree, however, 
that if limitations be imposed, those who most need Head Start 
be given first call. This should be done on the basis of the 
child *-5 total family background, and not just income per se. The 
problem of involving the most needy will require much preliminary 



groundwork, but the PTA is ready to assume this responsibility. 

THE FUTURE - The people of San Juan want assistance at the 
outset to prepare for the time when federal assistance will no 
longer be available. They want their own people trained to carry; 
on the work; this is why they place such emphasis on having their 
own Head Start Program. 
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Results of Twenty Goodenough Draw-A-Man Tests 
San Juan Elementary School 
' September 5 19^5 



Name 




Raw Score 

19 

20 

• 12 
IJ^ 

7 
9 
9 

25' 

8 ' 

7 

10 

17 

if 

23 
13 
. 4 
11 
12 

9 

16 



Standard Score 
105 
100 
89 

85 

70 

75 

72 
117 

73 

70 . , 

78 / 

93 
62 

108 

87 

60 

86 
80 
72 

94 




3 

87 

4 
2 
7 

;32 

< 1 

I 

? 

;7i 

= 19 






18 

t 

9 

3 

34 



1 - Indian and Head Start 

2 - Indian non-Head Start 

3 - Spanish-American Head Start 

4 - Spanish-American non-Head Start 

5 - Anglo-American non-Head Start 



Appendix I: 



Hasulws o.f. Seven Goodenou^ Draw-A-Man Tests* 

San Juan Pueblo 
September, 1965 



Name 




Age 


Haw Score 


standard Score 


Percentile 


12 


60 


127 


96 


13 


10 


54 


1 


10 


16 


67 


1 


12 


25 


80 


9 


11 


29 


00 

CO 


21 


9 


10 


65 


1 

• 


1 11 


29 


63 


21 



Bank 



* All are full-blooded Indian students attending the San Juan 
Day School* 

Scored by Mr. Alan Entin, Committee 
on Human Development, University of 
Chicago. * 

All drawings scored on "Man Point 
Scale", Harris* Eevision of 
Goodenough. 

Standard Score computed on* 

Table 32 for boys (Drawing of a laa# 
i by boys) 

Table 33 for girls (Drawing [of a 
man, by girls) ; 

Percentile Ecuaks - Table 40 ^ 



D. Harris s 



Children* s Drawings as Measures of Intellectual 
Maturity . 1963* 
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